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thought, a good riddance. And he was angry, a little un-
reasonably, with the clergy and other orthodox persons who
felt it their duty to defend them. Like many village people,
Hardy was 'always ready to grumble about the vicar. But,
taken as a whole, he felt that the loss to human happiness
involved by the new scientific interpretation of life far
outweighed the gain. He felt a wistful yearning for the
comfort and the beauty of the old belief:

"That with this bright believing band

I have no claim to be,
That faiths by which my comrades stand

Seem phantasies to me,
And mirage-mists their Shining Land,
Is a strange destiny.

I am like a gazer who should mark

An inland company
Standing upfingered, with 'Hark! hark!

The glorious distant seaP
And feel, * Alas, 'tis but yon dark
fc And wind-swept pine to me? *"

Moreover, Hardy did not feel that any of those new
philosophies of life which people were constructing to
harmonise with the new scientific knowledge could satisfy
the heart, as Christianity had done. It would have been
no use preaching to him of the delights of a world organised
to make use of every resource that science had put at man's
command. To Hardy, moulded by a religious mode of
thought, mere material improvement would not satisfy the
demands of man's soul. As for the. Nietzschean view that
man should be ruthless, like the forces which rule his
universe, Hardy thought it both silly and disgusting. No
sane man could accept an ideal that went agajnst what
' instinct told him were the finest feelings of his nature. At
one time, Hardy tried to comfort himself with the idea that
the universe might, in the course of time, evolve a moral